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The Frick Collection is internationally known 
and admired for its critically acclaimed special 
exhibitions, the vast scope of its Art Reference 
Library, its scholarly catalogues, and the wide 
variety of lectures and concerts offered to the 
public. It is our permanent collection, however, 
that keeps visitors returning to our galleries 
year after year. We are proud to have in our collection three magnificent canvases by 
Vermeer that represent the range of his artistic development. This summer, they will be 
rehung together at the foot of the Grand Staircase, providing a special opportunity to view 
them side by side. I invite you to visit the Frick to see these rare and beautiful paintings, 
along with the other superb works that make our permanent collection so renowned. 

Overseeing the care and conservation of the permanent collection is the responsibility 
of Colin B. Bailey, who, for the past eight years, has done an extraordinary job heading the 
curatorial, conservation, and education departments. In official recognition of his many 
achievements, I am pleased to announce his promotion to Associate Director and Peter 
Jay Sharp Chief Curator. From the planning and execution of our numerous exhibitions 
to his involvement in cultivating vital connections with scholars, sister institutions, and 
supporters, Colin is at the heart of the wonderful and exciting activities taking place at the 
Frick. The institution has greatly benefited from his dynamic and thoughtful vision, and 
we are grateful for his many contributions. 

This past March, we welcomed Rika Burnham as our new Head of Education. 
Formerly Associate Museum Educator at The Metropolitan Museum of Art, Rika is an 
engaging gallery lecturer and the author of numerous articles and essays on museum 
education. Her role here will be an important one, developing and presenting a wide array 
of programs designed to deepen the public’s knowledge of and appreciation for the works 
in the collection. 

Inspired by the current exhibition of Meissen porcelain from the Arnhold Collection, 
I will be traveling with a group of patrons to Dresden, Berlin, and Baden-Baden in June. 
From October 5 through 11, in conjunction with the French Heritage Society, the Frick is 
sponsoring a seminar on the history of the architecture, gardens, and decorative arts of 
Versailles. Participants will spend the week there studying these subjects in depth along 
with the furniture and objets d’art found in the private spaces of the legendary palace. For 
more information about these trips, please contact Caitlin Davis at (212) 547-0697. 

There are many reasons to visit the Frick in the upcoming months, including the 
exclusive opportunity to view The Arnhold Collection of Meissen Porcelain, 1710-50, which 
continues through June 29. It provides a fascinating look at one of the greatest private 
holdings of early Meissen assembled in the twentieth century and has proven equally 
popular with critics and the public. If you haven’t already seen this wonderful exhibition, 
I encourage you to do so. 


With all best wishes for an enjoyable summer, 

Anne L. Poulet 
Director 
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The “Sphinx of Delft” 

Rediscovering Vermeer at The Frick Collection 


I n mid-December 1675, Johannes Vermeer, 
painter and art dealer in the city of Delft, 
died. A year and a half later, Catharina 
Bolnes, his widow and the mother of their 
eleven children, petitioned for bankruptcy 
to the High Court of Holland and West 
Friesland. She asserted that her husband not 
only had been unable to sell any of his own art 
during the “ruinous and protracted war”—a 
reference to the French invasion of the Dutch 
Republic in 1672—but, to his great financial 
detriment, he had been “left sitting with the 
paintings of other masters that he was deal¬ 
ing in.” Vermeer had been without funds of 
his own and because of the “very great bur¬ 
den” of their many children, at least eight of 
whom were still underage, he had lapsed into 
“such decay and decadence,” according to his 
wife, and had taken his personal troubles “so 
to heart,” that “he had fallen into a frenzy, 
[and] in a day and a half he had gone from 
being healthy to being dead.” 

A plausible interpretation of Catharina 
Bolnes’s sad testimony—as one prominent 
Vermeer scholar, John Michael Montias, has 
suggested—is that the artist, panic-stricken 
over his inability to pay his mounting debts 
and support his large family, suffered a heart 
attack or a stroke from which he soon died. 
The burial of Vermeer, on December 15,1675, 
is recorded in the register of Delft’s Oude 
Kerk (Old Church). He was only forty-three 
years old. 

Vermeer—who had become, in 1653, at 
the age of twenty-one, a master in the local 
Saint Luke’s Guild—left a small body of 
work when he died. The artist crafted his 

OPPOSITE page: 

Johannes Vermeer (1632-1675), Girl Interrupted at Her 
Music, c. 1658-59, oil on canvas, The Frick Collection 


compositions carefully and slowly. It has 
been estimated that it took him three to 
four months to finish a single picture, and 
his entire oeuvre may have consisted of only 
about fifty to sixty paintings. At present, 
thirty-five or thirty-six works are regarded by 
most scholars as autograph Vermeers, while a 
few additional pictures are subject to debate 
and several others are considered lost. No 
drawings or etchings by Vermeer are known. 
(By comparison, Rembrandt, who died in 
1669 at the age of sixty-three, left a much 
larger oeuvre. According to recent scholar¬ 
ship, 230 to 300 of his paintings survive, in 
addition to a few hundred prints and an even 
larger number of drawings.) While Vermeer 
was a well-respected artist in Delft—he was 
named headman of Saint Luke’s Guild in 
1662,1663,1670, and 1671—it seems his work 
was not known outside his native city. One 
reason for this may lie in the fact that a good 
number of Vermeer’s paintings, possibly as 
many as twenty-one, most likely were con¬ 
centrated in one local collection, that of 
Pieter Claesz. van Ruijven (1624-1674), a 
wealthy art collector and investor, who, it is 
thought, bought the works directly from the 
artist. Little is known about van Ruijven’s 
patronage of Vermeer, but it has been sug¬ 
gested that he may have helped the artist 
gain access to Delft’s circles of discerning 
connoisseurs. It also is believed that it was 
van Ruijven who was the first owner of the 
three paintings by Vermeer now in The Frick 
Collection, Girl Interrupted at Her Music 
(opposite page), Officer and Laughing Girl 
(page 5), and Mistress and Maid (page 7). 

After the deaths of van Ruijven and of 
his wife, Maria, their picture collection was 
inherited by their only daughter, Magdalena. 


When she died in 1682, at the age of twenty- 
six, the paintings came into the possession 
of her husband, the Delft bookseller Jacob 
Abrahamsz. Dissius. An inventory of Dissius’s 
estate and property, drawn up the year after 
Magdalena’s death, listed twenty Vermeers, 
all of which Dissius had presumably inher¬ 
ited from her. According to this document, 
there were eleven Vermeers in the front 
room of Dissius’s house on Delft’s Markt 
(or “Market”); four in the back room; one 
in the kitchen, which apparently also served 
as a bedroom; two in a basement room; and 
two elsewhere in the residence. The subjects 
of the paintings in the Dissius home are not 
specified in the 1683 inventory. 

Six months after Dissius’s death, in 
October 1695, an advertisement in an Amster¬ 
dam newspaper announced an auction of 
“excellent artful” works, among them “21 
pieces extraordinarily vigorously and delight¬ 
fully painted by the late J. Vermeer of Delft, 
representing several compositions, being the 
best he ever made,” all of which came from 
Dissius’s collection. It is not known how the 
number of Vermeers increased from twenty 
to twenty-one between 1683 and 1695. It 
is possible that the clerk who drew up the 
earlier inventory accidentally ascribed one 
of the paintings to a different artist, or that 
Dissius added another Vermeer to the collec¬ 
tion that he had inherited from his wife. 

The so-called Dissius sale, a landmark 
event in the history of Vermeer’s art, took 
place in Amsterdam on May 16, 1696. The 
twenty-one Vermeers brought a total of 1,503 
guilders and 10 stuivers, then a substantial 
sum. Not surprisingly, the top price of 200 
guilders was paid for the stunning paint¬ 
ing described as “The Town of Delft in 
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perspective, to be seen from the South, by J. 
van der Meer of Delft” (page 4). Notably, the 
three Vermeers now in the Frick all seem to 
match descriptions of works that were sold 
as part of this 1696 auction. Scholars agree 
that lot 7 in the Dissius sale (“A young lady 
to whom a letter is brought by a maid”) is 
most likely the Frick’s Mistress and Maid. It 
fetched a respectable 70 guilders. Lot 10 (“A 
gentleman and a young lady making music 
in a room”), which brought 81 guilders, is 


probably the Frick’s Girl Interrupted at Her 
Music. And, finally, lot 11 (“A soldier with a 
laughing girl, very beautiful”), which went 
for a relatively low 44 guilders and 10 stuiv- 
ers, is, in all likelihood, the Frick’s Officer and 
Laughing Girl. 

Who bought Jacob Dissius’s twenty-one 
Vermeers at the Amsterdam auction remains 
unknown, although it seems probable that 
the works fell into many different hands. After 
the sale, most of the paintings disappeared 


from view for many decades, some for more 
than two centuries. Vermeer, too, quickly fell 
into oblivion; the fact that his oeuvre was 
small also made it easier for his name to be 
forgotten. After the Dissius sale, the Frick’s 
Girl Interrupted at Her Music presumably 
remained in Vermeer’s native country, where 
it reappeared more than a century later at an 
auction in Amsterdam in 1810. It went unsold 
at 610 guilders. When the Girl Interrupted at 
Her Music again came on the Amsterdam 
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market, about a year later, it went for a low 
399 guilders. The Frick’s Mistress and Maid 
also resurfaced in 1810, at a sale in Paris, where 
it was sold for 610 francs as “A Young Woman 
Counting with Her Housemaid.” The Frick’s 
Officer and Laughing Girl did not reappear 
until 1861, when it was sold in London for 
the impressive sum of £87.3. Like many other 
Vermeers, the picture, by then, had lost its 
proper attribution. It was listed in the London 
sale as a work by cc De Hooghe,” that is, Pieter 
de Hooch (1629-1684), the genre painter 

above: 

Vermeer, View of Delft, c. 1660-61, oil on canvas, 
Mauritshuis, The Hague 

opposite page: 

Vermeer, Officer and Laughing Girl, c. 1657, oil on 
canvas, The Frick Collection 


whose much-sought-after works fetched 
extremely high prices all across Western 
Europe during the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries and whose reputation far surpassed 
that of his contemporary and fellow towns¬ 
man Vermeer. About the same time, other 
works by Vermeer were recorded under the 
names of seventeenth-century Dutch artists 
as diverse as Rembrandt and his pupil Govert 
Flinck; the esteemed painters Gabriel Metsu 
and Frans van Mieris; and lesser figures, such 
as Jacob Vrel and Esaias Boursse. 

As late as 1834, the London dealer John 
Smith listed “Vander Meer, of Delft” among 
the “scholars and imitators” of Gabriel Metsu 
in his renowned Catalogue Raisonne of the 
Works of the Most Eminent Dutch, Flemish 
and French Painters. He noted that other 


writers seemed to be “entirely ignorant” of 
this “excellent” artist, whose pictures showed 
“much of the elegance of Metsu, mingled 
with a little of the manner of De Hooge.” 
Smith mentioned specifically one painting 
by “Vander Meer,” the View of Delft, which he 
described as “superb.” In 1822, the picture had 
been acquired at a public sale for the grand 
sum of 2,900 guilders by the State of the 
Netherlands, at the behest of Willem I. It was 
placed on view at the Royal Picture Gallery 
at The Hague, now better known as the 
Mauritshuis, where it remains to this day. 

An important turning point in the his¬ 
tory of the taste for Vermeer came when the 
French art critic, journalist, and politician 
Theophile Thore (1807-1869) paid a visit 
to the Royal Picture Gallery and had his 
first and unforgettable encounter with the 
View of Delft, sometime around 1842. “In the 
Museum at The Hague, a superb and most 
unusual landscape captures the attention of 
every visitor and makes a vivid impression 
on artists and sophisticated connoisseurs,” 
Thore wrote in the Gazette des beaux-arts, 
almost a quarter of a century later. “It is a 
view of a town, with a quay, an old gatehouse, 
buildings in a great variety of styles, walls 
and gardens....” The “strange” painting sur¬ 
prised Thore, he confessed, as much as the 
famed Rembrandts on view. Not knowing 
to whom to attribute the arresting cityscape, 
he consulted the museum’s catalogue: “ c Jan 
van der Meer of Delft’. Heavens! Now there 
is someone we don’t know in France, and 
who deserves to be better known.” Thanks to 
Thore’s enthusiasm for the forgotten painter 
and to his tireless quest during the next 
two decades to locate his works, interest in 
Vermeer grew. While the artists of the French 
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avant-garde were among the first to embrace 
the “Sphinx of Delft,” as Thore nicknamed 
him, it took almost half a century before a 
wider audience discovered Vermeer. 

America came by its first Vermeer in 
1887, when the New York financier Henry 


Marquand bought the splendid YoungWoman 
with a Water Pitcher, formerly in a private col¬ 
lection in Ireland, for a mere $800. He gave 
the painting to The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in 1889, the same year he became that 
institutions second president. The picture is 


generally thought to be the best of the five 
Vermeers now in the Metropolitans hold¬ 
ings. Another Vermeer, The Concert , which 
earlier had been part of Thore’s collection, 
crossed the Atlantic a few years later, in 1892, 
after Isabella Stewart Gardner of Boston 
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purchased it for 29,000 francs (about $5,800) 
at the Thore estate sale in Paris. (This, by the 
way, is the Vermeer that was stolen from the 
Gardner museum in 1990.) A third Vermeer, 
Woman with a Lute , was brought to America 
shortly before the turn of the century by 
the New York financier Collis Huntington. 
Remarkably, Huntington later told The New 
York Times that he had known “nothing” 
about Vermeer or his growing reputation 
when the picture was offered to him in Paris; 
he simply “took a fancy” to it, purchasing it 
for a scant 2,000 francs (about $400). It was 
part of Huntingtons 1900 bequest to The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

Henry Clay Frick bought his first Vermeer, 
Girl Interrupted at Her Music , in the summer 
of 1901, when he was still living in Pittsburgh. 
He had started buying large numbers of 
pictures by the mid-i890s, the great major¬ 
ity of which belonged to the modern French 
schools. These were conventional contempo¬ 
rary works of the sort that were sought out 
by fellow collectors in Pittsburgh, New York, 
Boston, and elsewhere in the United States. 
It was not until 1896 that Frick acquired 
his first Old Master picture, Still Life with 
Fruit by Jan van Os, a minor eighteenth- 
century Dutch painter, for which he paid 
$1,000. (The painting is now at the Frick 
Art and Historical Center in Pittsburgh.) By 
1901, he owned a handful of Old Masters; 
among these, most notably, was Portrait of 
a Young Artist of about 1647, supposedly 
by Rembrandt, purchased in 1899 for the 
considerable sum of $38,000. (The painting 
remains in The Frick Collection, although 
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Vermeer, Mistress and Maid, c. 1666-67, oil on canvas, 
The Frick Collection 


it is now attributed to an unknown follower 
of Rembrandt.) 

By all accounts, Frick’s 1901 acquisition 
of Vermeer’s Girl Interrupted at Her Music 
seems to have been a wise although not 
a calculated decision. Perhaps his interest 
in the picture was sparked by the recent 
attention received by Vermeer’s work, both 
in America and in Europe, or even by the 
growing fame of Theophile Thore. Certainly, 
Frick (or his dealer, Charles Carstairs of 
Knoedler) may have been drawn to the Girl 
Interrupted at Her Music for purely aesthetic 
reasons. Whatever his motivation, Frick paid 
Knoedler $26,000 for the Vermeer, a high 
price when compared to the amounts his 
contemporaries had spent for their Vermeers 
about this time. As was the common prac¬ 
tice, the Girl Interrupted at Her Music , which 
had been in a private collection in Britain 
for almost a half century, was thoroughly 
cleaned shortly before it was sold. As a result, 
a violin hanging on the back wall, described 
in the 1810 auction catalogue, was removed by 
the restorer, who judged it a later addition. 
The birdcage to the right of the window, 
which may not be original to the paint¬ 
ing either, was left intact. Although Frick 
probably was not aware of the fact, the Girl 
Interrupted at Her Music was only the fourth 
authentic Vermeer to come to America. 

Frick bought his second Vermeer a decade 
later, in 1911—one of the best years ever for 
the sale of Old Masters in America. By then, 
Frick was living in New York, where he had 
rapidly established himself as one of the 
world’s great collectors of Old Masters, pay¬ 
ing top prices for major Dutch works such 
as Rembrandt’s 1658 Self-Portrait, purchased 
in 1906 for $225,000, and his Polish Rider, 


acquired in 1910 for nearly $300,000. Prices 
for Vermeer had jumped spectacularly in 
the century’s first decade, and a few hundred 
dollars, or even a few thousand, for one of the 
artist’s rare works was, by now, unthinkable. 

Early in 1911, the industrialist P. A. B. 
Widener of Philadelphia—who was a busi¬ 
ness acquaintance of Frick’s as well as one of 
his major collecting rivals—paid $115,000 and 
exchanged four paintings for a recently dis¬ 
covered Vermeer, Woman Holding a Balance 
(National Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C.). 
Later that year, Frick paid Knoedler almost 
twice that amount for the exquisite Officer 
and Laughing Girl , thereby setting a new 
record price for a Vermeer. Interestingly, 
Frick returned a pair of early Rembrandt 
portraits to his dealer shortly before he made 
his second Vermeer purchase; he received a 
credit of $175,000 for the Rembrandt pen¬ 
dants, which was then taken as a first pay¬ 
ment for the Officer and Laughing Girl. It 
was around this time that Wilhelm Bode, the 
distinguished German scholar and museum 
director, wrote in The New York Times that a 
painting by Vermeer was “the greatest trea¬ 
sure for an American collector.” According 
to Bode, Vermeer’s extreme popularity was 
due, in part, to the fact that his feeling for 
light and color came especially close to “our 
modern feeling” and also because his paint¬ 
ings were so extraordinarily rare. 

Not long afterward Frick was on the 
lookout for a third Vermeer. In the spring of 
1914, the London dealer Arthur Sulley wrote 
on his behalf to James Simon, a well-known 
Berlin collector, asking if he would sell his 
celebrated Vermeer, Mistress and Maid , for 
£50,000 (about $250,000). Simon, however, 
showed no interest in parting with the 
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pearl of his collection, as Sulley reported 
to Frick: “He replies that no offer would 
tempt him to sell the Vermeer, and that 
he has already refused an offer of £50,000 
several times.” A few years later, however, 
a reversal of fortune—occasioned by the 


devastation of World War I—forced Simon 
to sell many of his paintings. In 1919, with 
the help of the dealer Joseph Duveen, Frick 
bought Simons cherished Vermeer, paying 
more than $290,000. Mistress and Maid 
was Frick’s last purchase, and the only one 


he made in the year of his death. Although 
he was able to enjoy his third Vermeer 
only briefly, it was one of his personal 
favorites .—Esmee Quodbach, Assistant to 
the Director of the Center for the History of 
Collecting in America 
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The King at War 

Velazquez’s Portrait of Philip IV of Spain 


B etween 1904 and 1918, Henry Clay Frick 
purchased eleven paintings by Spanish 
artists. Frick’s interest in Spanish painting 
was unusual for an early twentieth-century 
American collector and may be attributed 
to his friendship with Henry Havemeyer, 
the founder of the American Sugar Refining 
Company, and his wife, Louisine. Inspired 
by the couple’s 1904 acquisition of El Greco’s 
Cardinal Don Fernando Nino de Guevara, 
Frick purchased El Greco’s St. Jerome the fol¬ 
lowing year. In 1911, he acquired the stunning 
Philip IV of Spain of 1644 (opposite page) 
by another preeminent master of Spain’s 
Golden Age, Diego Rodriguez de Silva y 
Velazquez. 

The painting’s appearance on the art 
market had caused a sensation; although 
many scholars had maintained that the ver¬ 
sion of the portrait in the Dulwich Picture 
Gallery in London was a workshop copy, 
the original had not yet been traced. An 
unpublished letter dated February 27, 1911, 
addressed to Frick by the dealer Charles 
Romer Williams and preserved in the archives 
of The Frick Collection, details the history 
of its rediscovery. The portrait had been 
removed from the royal palace in Madrid 
in 1748 by the third son of Philip V, Philip 
of Bourbon, Duke of Parma, and installed 
in his new residence in Italy. It remained in 
the duke’s family, eventually becoming the 
property of Prince Elias of Bourbon-Parma. 
According to Williams—who was involved 
in the sale of the portrait—a former intimate 
of the prince’s father, having been publicly 

OPPOSITE page: 

Diego Rodriguez de Silva y Velazquez (1599-1660), 
King Philip IV of Spain, 1644, oil on canvas, 

The Frick Collection 


disgraced after being exposed cheating at 
cards and finding himself in need of cash, 
devised a plot to convince the young prince 
to sell the portrait, thereby securing himself 
a sizable finder’s fee. The man’s scheme suc¬ 
ceeded, and Williams bought the painting 
and shipped it to America. After lengthy 
negotiations, Frick purchased the work for 
$475,000, a price that, while suitable to the 
importance of the painting, may also reflect 
the number of lawyers and intermediaries 
involved in the transaction. After acquir¬ 
ing the portrait, Frick reported to Mrs. 
Havemeyer that he felt “very poor.” 

Despite the price, Frick was extremely 
pleased to own a masterpiece by Velazquez. 
As Frick himself noted, Americans could 
finally enjoy an important work by this 
outstanding Spanish artist without having to 
cross the sea. Indeed, by the second decade 
of the twentieth century, European scholars 
often had to traverse the Atlantic to study 
major works by Spanish masters. In 1911, the 
eminent scholar Alonso de Beruete wrote 
Frick on behalf of Valerian von Loga, a noted 
historian of Spanish art, who was traveling 
to the United States to visit several private 
collections. Loga was keen to call on Frick 
to view the portrait of Philip IV, which was 
considered by Loga, Beruete, and many of 
their contemporaries to be one of the most 
extraordinary of the artist’s eleven surviving 
portraits of the Spanish ruler. 

Philip IV (1605-1665) succeeded to the 
throne at the age of sixteen. Unfortunately 
for the empire that he inherited, the young 
monarch was not equal to addressing many 
of the challenges that faced him, including a 
weak economy, an overtaxed populace, and 
a ballooning deficit. He happily surrendered 


the reins of power to Don Gaspar de Guzman 
y Pimentel, Count of Olivares and Duke 
of Sanlucar, an ambitious courtier who 
embarked on an aggressive plan to restore 
Spain to its former glory. To achieve his 
goal, Olivares renewed the fight against the 
Protestants in the Spanish Netherlands (now 
Belgium) and initiated hostilities with France. 
While Olivares was at war, Philip was free to 
indulge his passions, which included the the¬ 
ater, the ladies, hunting, and painting. 

In 1623, Philip was introduced to the 
young Velazquez, an artist worthy of his 
patronage. Velazquez had been born in 
Seville into a professional family and was 
apprenticed at the age of eleven to the 
painter Francisco Pacheco, whose daughter 
he would eventually marry. Pacheco was a 
mediocre artist but a distinguished human¬ 
ist, and it was through his contacts in Madrid 
that he was able to secure for his son-in-law 
an introduction at court. In August 1623, 
Velazquez was granted the opportunity to 
paint a portrait of the king. Although ques¬ 
tions remain regarding the identification of 
this first portrait, some scholars believe it 
to be the one now in the Museo Nacional 
del Prado, Madrid (page 10). Here, the art¬ 
ist presents the eighteen-year-old monarch 
standing in a spare interior, a petition folded 
in his right hand, his left hand resting on a 
high table. Velazquez modified this paint¬ 
ing in 1627, retaining the simplicity and 
monumentality of the original work but 
fashioning a more flattering contour for the 
king by repositioning the feet and gathering 
the voluminous black cape more closely to 
the body. These alterations are visible in the 
pentimenti, the compositional elements that 
were painted over in the final version but 
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have reappeared over the centuries as the 
top layers of paint have worn away. Modern 
viewers often are surprised by the austerity 
of the image; only the insignia of the Order 
of the Golden Fleece alludes to Philip’s sov¬ 
ereignty. This style of portraiture was, how¬ 
ever, popular among the Hapsburg rulers 
of Spain, who felt that the unadorned por¬ 
trait emphasized the authority they believed 
they embodied. Philip was so impressed by 
the arresting naturalism of the young art¬ 
ist’s technique that he appointed Velazquez 
“Painter to the King,” a coveted position. 

above: 

Velazquez, Philip IV, c. 1623-27, oil on canvas, 

Museo Nacional del Prado, Madrid 

opposite page: 

Velazquez, Philip IV in Brown and Silver, c. 1631-32, 
oil on canvas, National Gallery, London 


Philip IV in Brown and Silver (opposite 
page) was produced around 1631-32, just 
after Velazquez returned from a trip to Italy, 
where he had studied the work of Titian and 
his studio. Although the setting of the por¬ 
trait remains simple and the pose restrained, 
the king wears a richly embroidered ceremo¬ 
nial costume. Velazquez lavished time and 
care on the detailed embroidery of Philip’s 
jerkin, breeches, and cape, expertly trac¬ 
ing the complex decorative design with an 
assured brush. His handling of Philip’s attire 
offers a striking comparison to the Frick 
portrait, which, produced under time con¬ 
straints, relies on a more summary style to 
suggest, rather than outline, the decoration 
of the king’s festive costume. 

An amateur painter himself, Philip 
frequently visited Velazquez in his work¬ 
shop. These visits enjoyed a classical prec¬ 
edent; ancient authors have recorded how 
Alexander the Great often called on his court 
artist Apelles in his studio. Early modern 
European rulers frequently modeled their 
behavior after classical heroes, attempting 
to enhance their reputations through favor¬ 
able associations. By emphasizing his appre¬ 
ciation for the arts, an enthusiasm shared 
by the greatest military commander known 
to history, Philip hoped to elevate his status 
among his political opponents. Thus the 
relationship between painter and patron 
was strikingly symbiotic. For Velazquez, his 
position at court secured wealth, prestige, 
and, eventually, a noble title. For Philip, his 
patronage of the brilliant painter provided 
an agreeable pastime and enhanced his repu¬ 
tation among rival European monarchs, who 
competed not only on the battlefield but also 
within the glittering world of court society. 


Philip’s reputation was in need of this 
positive association, for the political and 
military campaigns engineered by Olivares 
were disastrous. In 1640, both Portugal and 
Catalonia seceded from the Spanish king¬ 
dom. The rebels in Catalonia formed an 
alliance with France and the French army 
occupied the province, posing a direct threat 
to Aragon and Castile. After his attempts to 
suppress the rebellion failed, Olivares was dis¬ 
missed in 1643. Philip finally assumed respon¬ 
sibility for his kingdom and, during the next 
two years, led his army into battle against the 
Catalonians and their French allies. These 
efforts proved successful and, in 1643, the 
French were expelled from the Peninsula. 

The Frick portrait commemorates Philip’s 
campaign of 1644. In February of that year, 
the king and a retinue of five hundred court¬ 
iers (including Velazquez) left Madrid for 
Aragon. After stopping in Saragossa for two 
months, the Spanish captured the small town 
of Fraga, on the border of Catalonia, in early 
May. From this foothold, they launched their 
attack on the Catalonian town of Ferida, an 
important center of trade and a key posses¬ 
sion. Ferida was won by June. To celebrate 
this significant victory, the king commis¬ 
sioned the portrait. According to surviving 
documentation, a makeshift artist’s studio 
was constructed in the royal lodgings at 
Fraga, and Philip scheduled three sittings. 
In late July, the completed canvas was sent 
to the queen in Madrid, and on August 10, 
1644, it was formally displayed in the church 
of San Martin. 

Velazquez appears to have sketched the 
king’s likeness directly onto the canvas, 
editing the composition as he worked; his 
revisions are visible in the pentimenti. He 
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depicted the king in the brilliant military 
costume that he had worn when review¬ 
ing his troops. Philip stands at attention 
against a neutral background, firmly grasp¬ 
ing a baton—a symbol of high military com¬ 
mand—and holding a black cavalier hat. His 
monumental three-quarter pose is static, and 
the solemnity of the image is underscored 
by the limited palette, confined to rose, 
brown, black, and white. Velazquez enlivened 
the image through his extraordinary tech¬ 
nique. With irregularly placed daubs of paint 
and dribbles of varnish, the artist re-created 
the sensation of light reflecting from smooth 
satin, silver embroidery, and pomaded hair. 
When viewing the portrait from a distance, 
one discerns details such as the tiny emblem 
of the Order of the Golden Fleece, which 
rests against the soft buckskin of Philips 
vest. On closer inspection, however, the small 
golden ram suspended on a tassel dissolves 
into streaks of varnish and a few virtuoso 
highlights. Once again, Velazquez relied on 
the sober paradigm of Spanish Hapsburg 
portraiture; billowing draperies, allegorical 
figures, and distant views of battlefields have 
been left out in favor of the image of a man 
quietly confident in his supreme authority. 
Through his use of this traditional Hapsburg 
portrait type, Velazquez emphasized his 
patrons lineage and conveyed the hope that 
this heir to the Hapsburg dynasty would 
soon renew its fortunes. 

Velazquez’s dynamic, summary style 
delighted the king. With this commission, 
Philip IV not only celebrated a major mili¬ 
tary achievement but also established his 
role as a discerning connoisseur and one of 
history’s greatest patrons of the arts .—Ellen 
Prokop, Associate Photo archivist 
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Majolica Dish 

with The Judgment of Paris after Raphael, from the Fontana Workshop 


A t your villa, you should have, according 
to your means, several spoons and 
forks of silver and some plates of beautiful 
majolica in order always to retain a measure 
of civility and to show that you are well¬ 
born” So advised the priest and epicurean 
Giovanni Battista Barpo in Le delitie, i frutti 
delVagricoltura, e della villa, his 1633 manual 
for gentlemen farmers. 

Considered luxury items by the “well¬ 
born” of Italy during the Renaissance, 
majolica earthenwares came to be appreci¬ 
ated as objets d’art by European connois¬ 
seurs of the nineteenth-century and later 
by American Gilded Age collectors. The 
Frick Collection is grateful to Dianne Dwyer 
Modestini for her recent gift in memory of 
her husband, Mario Modestini, of a remark¬ 
able mid-sixteenth-century majolica dish 
depicting The Judgment of Paris (opposite 
page). The dish, once part of the important 


collection formed by Adolphe de Rothschild 
(1823-1900), will be on view in the Enamels 
Room beginning in August. 

Majolica today refers exclusively to tin- 
glazed earthenware produced in Italy during 
the Renaissance; before the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, however, the term referred to similar 
wares produced in Spain and the Islamic 
world. The word itself is traditionally asso¬ 
ciated with the Balearic island of Majorca 
(.Isola di Majolica in Italian), a marketplace 
of Hispano-Moresque tin-glazed earthen¬ 
ware frequented by Italian traders during 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The 
word also may derive from the Spanish 
name for these wares, obra de Mallequa (lit¬ 
erally, “ware from Malaga”), Malaga being 
one of the first centers for this type of pot¬ 
tery in Spain. 

By the late Middle Ages, Italian pot¬ 
ters were producing their own version of 


tin-glazed earthenware; by the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury, major majolica centers flourished in 
Florence, Faenza, Castel Durante, Gubbio, 
and Urbino, where The Frick Collections 
dish was made. The production of majolica 
continued into the seventeenth century but 
died out in the eighteenth century owing to 
the rise in popularity of European porcelain, 
the formula for which had been discovered 
in 1708. 

Majolica pieces were shaped either on 
a foot-powered wheel or by using a mold. 
After firing, objects were dipped in a glaze 
called bianco, a mixture of lead and tin 
oxides. Once dried, the glaze provided a 
white, opaque surface on which to paint 
decoration. It was, however, an unforgiv¬ 
ing ground, as the unfired glaze absorbed 
colors as fresco does, making it impossible 
to change or repaint a mistake. The dif¬ 
ficulty was increased by the nature of the 
metallic oxide colors used. Because metallic 
oxides are gray or beige before being fired, 
the majolica painter had a rather poor idea 
of the coloration of the final product as he 
worked. Only on firing did the oxides fuse to 
the white ground, transforming into brilliant 
colors that never fade. 

Majolica wares were prized by collectors 
not because of the materials from which 
they were made but because of the original¬ 
ity and virtuosity of their decoration—two 

left: 

Marcantonio Raimondi (died c. 1530), The Judgment of 
Paris, c. 1510-20, engraving, The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, Rogers Fund 

opposite page: 

Majolica dish with The Judgment of Paris after Raphael, 
Fontana workshop, tin-glazed earthenware, c. 1565, 

The Frick Collection, gift of Dianne Dwyer Modestini 
in memory of Mario Modestini 
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qualities highly valued in Renaissance Italy. 
The istoriato , a narrative scene such as the 
one painted on The Frick Collections dish, 
demonstrates better than any other decora¬ 
tion the skill of the master majolica paint¬ 
ers. Developed around 1520 in the region 
of Urbino, this narrative style was the most 
fashionable for majolica wares (and also the 
most expensive) until 1560 or so, when the 
Fontana workshop of Urbino invented a 
new kind of decoration, a raffaellesca, which 
included fanciful figures derived from the 
grotesques painted in the Vatican loggias 
by Raphael around 1520, shortly before his 
death. Grotesques were first used by majolica 
artists to encircle an istoriato, but with their 
growing popularity, the narrative scenes 
were gradually scaled down until they were 
finally supplanted by satyrs, winged horses, 
and other imaginary creatures. 

The Frick’s dish is a wonderful early 
example of the white-ground grotesques 
produced by the Fontana workshop. The 
high quality of its execution suggests that 
it was made by or under the direction of 
Orazio Fontana (1510-1571), the most tal¬ 
ented painter of the Fontana family. Orazio 
was responsible for the celebrated “Spanish 
Service” given by Duke Guidobaldo II of 
Urbino to Philip II of Spain in the early 1560s, 
generally believed to be the finest example of 
majolica made during the Renaissance. 

The front of the Frick’s platter is painted 
with an istoriato inspired by Marcantonio 
Raimondi’s print of The Judgment of Paris 
after Raphael (page 12). The story begins in 
the upper-right-hand corner of the com¬ 
position, where Zeus is depicted on Mount 
Olympus with Hera, Athena, and Aphrodite. 
The scene represents the banquet held by 


Zeus at which the uninvited Eris, goddess 
of discord, arrived with a golden apple 
inscribed “for the fairest.” Zeus, reluctant 
to declare a winner himself, commanded 
Paris, a young shepherd, to decide which 
of the three goddesses was the most beauti¬ 
ful. According to legend, Hera promised to 
make Paris king of Europe and Asia if he 
named her the fairest, Athena offered him 
wisdom and skill in war, and Aphrodite 
bribed him with the love of the world’s most 
beautiful woman, Helen of Troy. The group 
of figures in the center of the dish depicts 
the moment when Paris presents the golden 
apple to Aphrodite, an action that was to 
set off a disastrous chain of events lead¬ 
ing to the Trojan War. The dramatic scene 
is observed from above by Apollo (in his 
horse-drawn chariot) and by two bearded 
river gods, at the right. 

The dish’s central episode replicates 
Raimondi’s print almost exactly in its incor¬ 
poration of the Olympian deities, the place¬ 
ment of the characters in the scene, and 
even the gestures of particular gods. The 
most obvious change in the composition is 
the figure of Athena, who faces the viewer 
in the majolica version but, as seen in the 
engraving, turns toward winged Victory, 
who has arrived to crown “the fairest one.” 
In addition, Paris—shown reclining with his 
animals—has been added at the top left of 
the plate, while the three goddesses bathing 
at the left-hand edge of Raimondi’s print 
have been omitted. Mercury also has been 
repositioned, probably because his original 
placement behind Paris proved too techni¬ 
cally difficult to replicate in the dish. 

Little is known about the history of 
the dish before it entered the collection of 


Adolphe de Rothschild. Like other members 
of his family, Baron Adolphe formed an 
important collection of paintings and rare 
works of art, including majolica, which was 
inherited by his grand-nephew Maurice de 
Rothschild (1881-1957). At the outbreak of 
World War I, Baron Maurice sold seventy- 
one pieces of Adolphe’s majolica to the 
British art dealer Joseph Duveen. Majolica 
had been prized by American Gilded Age 
collectors, who associated it with European 
connoisseurs from the Medicis to the 
Rothschilds. Senator William A. Clark, 
P. A. B. Widener and his son Joseph, Henry 
Walters, Robert Lehman, William Randolph 
Hearst, and J. P. Morgan all formed sig¬ 
nificant majolica collections that now 
belong to public institutions, including The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, the National 
Gallery of Art, and the Walters Art Museum. 
By the end of World War I, however, majolica 
had fallen out of fashion, and Duveen was 
unable to sell the majority of the Rothschild 
pieces. This dish was acquired by Norton 
Simon in 1964 along with the remaining 
stock of Duveen Brothers; it was then sold 
at auction at Sotheby’s, New York, in May 
1971 to Mario Modestini, the future husband 
of Dianne. 

Henry Clay Frick did not own any 
majolica, although he was an avid collec¬ 
tor of sixteenth-century Limoges enamels, 
the French counterpart of Italian majolica. 
The exquisite dish demonstrates not only 
the virtuosity of the Fontana workshop but 
also provides a valuable complement to the 
French enamels collected by Mr. Frick and 
makes a significant addition to the perma¬ 
nent collection.— Charlotte Vignon, Andrew 
W. Mellon Curatorial Fellow 
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Every Picture Tells a Story 

The Frick’s Historic Photographs 


S ince the discovery of photography in 
the early nineteenth century, more than 
one hundred techniques have been used to 
capture visual information and to distill it 
into portable images. From film-based prints 
to digital images, at least a dozen different 
photographic processes are represented in 
the archives of The Frick Collection and the 
Frick Art Reference Library. An installation 
on view at the Library through November 
highlights these processes, ten of which are 
illustrated on the following pages. The exhi¬ 
bition not only presents a time line of the 
history of photography but helps to clarify 
what often is overlooked in photographs— 
what they are made of and how they differ 
from one another. 

The Frick family demonstrated a keen 
interest in the new technologies of the day, 
including photography. In the late 1890s, 
Henry Clay Frick’s son, Childs, photographed 
friends, houses, and landscapes in his native 
Pittsburgh using the same cyanotype tech¬ 
nique that is employed in the production of 
blueprints. Between 1909 and 1910, Frick’s 
daughter Helen commissioned a photogra¬ 
pher to document his paintings. The result¬ 
ing platinum prints fill two catalogues that 
provide an early look at Frick’s burgeoning 
collection, as well as a record of Helen’s 
nascent interest in documenting works of art 
with photographs. Shortly after she founded 
the Frick Art Reference Library, in 1920, 
Miss Frick began sponsoring expeditions 
throughout the United States, specifically to 
photograph private art collections. In 1925, 
she hired Mario Sansoni (c. 1880/81-1975) to 

right: 

Helen Clay Frick (1888-1984) and an unidentified boy 
comparing cameras, 1918; unknown photographer 


photograph works of art in situ in remote 
villages and towns throughout Italy. During 
the next four decades, he produced some ten 
thousand glass-plate negatives of paintings, 
frescoes, and altarpieces, the majority of 
which had not been documented previously. 

The Library’s Photoarchive holds more 
than one million photographs, many of the 
most important captured during these early 
twentieth-century expeditions. Because of 
their age and resulting fragility, the negatives 
and prints require special care so that the 


images are not lost. The Library preserves 
the content of the aging materials by making 
high-resolution digital copies. Special proj¬ 
ects include digitizing glass-plate negatives 
from the Italian campaigns and the Frick 
family photo albums of the early 1900s. 

This special exhibition provides a fasci¬ 
nating look at some early photographic tech¬ 
niques, reminding us of the valuable history 
preserved in the Library’s collections .—Don 
Swanson, Chief, Collections Preservation and 
Graphic Designer 
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Salted Paper Print, 1840-90 

Made of silver particles residing in the fibers of uncoated paper, 
these prints are purple-brown, red-brown, or yellow-brown 
in color and frequently show signs of fading owing to silver 
oxidation. 

Henry Clay Frick (1849-1919); unknown photographer, 1874 




Albumen Print, 1850-1920 

Albumen—the white of an egg—is used as a binder to adhere 
a silver image to thin paper, which then is usually attached to 
heavy cardboard. Prints have a shiny surface and warm hue 
and frequently display yellowing of the albumen. Common 
examples are the carte de visite and the larger cabinet card. 
Henry Clay Frick photographed by Professor G. W. Doty, Wooster, Ohio, 1868 




Tintype, 1856-1920 

Tintypes are silver images suspended in a collodion binder on 
thin black-enameled iron sheets. They are characterized by dull 
gray shadows and creamy white highlights. 

Henry Clay Frick; unknown photographer, mid-i8yos 




Carbon Print, 1860-1940 

Carbon prints are made of carbon and pigment in a gelatin 
binder. They have a subtle relief quality because the binder is 
glossier in the highlights than in the shadows. Carbon prints 
have excellent image stability and do not fade. 

Portrait of George Clymer (1739-1813), by an unidentified artist after Charles 
Willson Peale (1741-1827); photographed by Ira W. Martin, 1938 




Cyanotype, 1880-1920 

Cyanotypes are characterized by a blue image that is made 
using light-sensitive iron salts on matte paper supports. This 
process also was used for creating blueprints of technical draw¬ 
ings and architectural plans. 

Parlor of the Coleman House, Edgewood, Pennsylvania; unknown photographer, 
possibly Childs Frick (1883-1965), 1898 
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Platinum Print, 1880-1930 

Platinum prints combine iron salts and platinum to form an 
image on uncoated paper. Also known as platinotypes, they 
have a matte surface with neutral tones and silvery grays. The 
images of platinum prints often outlast their paper supports 
and can transfer onto adjacent pages in storage. 

Virgin and Child, by Master of Johnson 57, c. 1475; photographed by Harry 
Burton, c. 1920 




Gelatin Printing-Out Paper, 1885-1920 

These prints—commonly used for studio portrait cabinet 
cards—consist of silver images on a glossy gelatin binder. A 
baryta layer covers the paper-support fibers, causing highlights 
to appear lighter and shadows to appear darker. The prints have 
a warm or purple-brown hue. 

Helen Clay Frick and her dog Brownie photographed by 
B. L. H. Dabbs, Pittsburgh, 1893 




Photomechanical Print, 1885-present 

Not genuine photographic prints, these prints are created using 
black or colored ink on a printing press and are characterized 
by the presence of grain or dot patterns. The most common 
types are letterpress halftone, photogravure, and collotype. 

Portrait of Mrs. Joseph Horsfield, by Charles Willson Peak, 1772, from the 
exhibititon catalogue Quality, an Experience in Collecting, Hirschl & Adler 
Galleries, 1974 




Silver Print, 1885-present 

Silver prints, also known as gelatin developing-out paper, are 
made of paper coated with a gelatin emulsion of light-sensitive 
silver halide. Today’s standard black-and-white prints are cre¬ 
ated using this process. 

Portrait of Bianca Capello, school of Agnolo Bronzino (1503-1572); 
photographed by Magyar Film Iroda, Budapest, c. 1920 




Chromogenic Color Print, 1942-present 

These prints consist of dye and silver halide within three gelatin 
layers, each of which is sensitive to one of light’s primary colors: 
red, green, or blue. Supports can be fiber-based or resin-coated 
paper. The prints have rich color and a glossy surface and are 
the most common type of color photograph. 

Helen Clay Chace at her bridal luncheon; unknown photographer, 1964 
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Director’s Circle Dinner & Young Fellows Un Ballo in Maschera 

Building Support for the Frick 





D irector Anne L. Poulet hosted an 
intimate dinner on January 14 for 
members of the Director’s Circle, a group of 
supporters committed to ensuring that The 
Frick Collection has the necessary resources 
to maintain its tradition of excellence. The 
highlight of the evening was a pre-dinner 
talk given by FFenry Arnhold, who presented 
a select group of objects from his collec¬ 
tion of Meissen porcelain, which is on view 
through June 29 as part of the Frick’s special 
exhibition, The Arnhold Collection of Meissen 
Porcelain, 1/10-50. 


Un Ballo in Maschera was the theme 
of this year’s Young Fellows gala, held on 
March 13. The annual fundraiser paid tribute 
to Parmigianino’s sixteenth-century master¬ 
piece Antea, on loan from the Museo di 
Capodimonte, Naples. Inspired by the mys¬ 
terious identity of the woman depicted in 
Parmigianino’s famous portrait, many party- 
goers donned masks for the evening. The 
ball’s chairwomen wore gowns by Elie Saab 
and jewels by Ivanka Trump Fine Jewelry, 
the event’s principal sponsors, along with 
Moet Hennessy, USA. The black-tie gala was 


attended by more than six hundred Young 
Fellows and their guests and raised more than 
$255,000 for the Frick’s education program. 

Through the Young Fellows, a new gen¬ 
eration of New Yorkers has demonstrated 
a growing commitment to contributing to 
the life of the Collection. Special Young 
Fellows events throughout the year offer 
social and educational opportunities for a 
lively exchange among art enthusiasts. For 
further information about the Young Fellows 
program, please contact the Membership 
Department at (212) 547-0709. 
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Directors Circle Dinner: 1. Margot Bogert, Anne L. Poulet, and Henry Arnhold 2. Helen-Mae Askin and Peter Blanchard 3. Betty Eveillard, Aso Tavitian, and Isabella Meisinger 
4. Diane Allen Nixon and Edward Lee Cave 5. Henry Arnhold with select objects from his collection of Meissen porcelain Young Fellows Un Ballo in Maschera: 6. Dylan Lauren 
and Paul Arrovet 7. Justin Shaffer 8. Craig Danforth, Debra Sloane, and Christine and Fletch Callahan 9. Sheila Parham, Alexandra Lebenthal, and Kim Hicks 
10. Lydia Fenet, Tinsley Mortimer, Elie Saab, and Ivanka Trump 11. Lil Phillips, Nathalie Gerschel Kaplan, and Marina Rust Connor 12. Cator Sparks, Fay Cantor-Stephens, 
and Lucy J. Lang 13. Byrdie Bell 14. Samantha Feingold and Justin Baer 
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SPRING/SUMMER CALENDAR 


Special Exhibition 

The Arnhold Collection of Meissen 
Porcelain, 1710-50 

Through June 29, 2008 

Although the formula and method for man¬ 
ufacturing true porcelain were developed in 
China by the sixth century, they remained 
a mystery in the West until their discovery 
in 1708 by the alchemist Johann Friedrich 
Bottger, under the patronage of August II, 
elector of Saxony and king of Poland. In 1710, 
the king established a royal manufactory 
outside Dresden in the town of Meissen, and 
the porcelain created there has been known 
by that name ever since. 

The Arnhold Collection of Meissen 
Porcelain, 1710-50 features a selection of 
superb examples from one of the greatest 
private holdings of early Meissen assembled 
during the twentieth century. The collec¬ 
tion was formed in two phases, the first 
in Dresden between 1926 and 1935 by Lisa 
and Heinrich Arnhold; the second, by their 
son Henry in New York between 1972 and 
2006. Heinrich and Lisa focused on the 
acquisition of pieces from the early period at 
Meissen, choosing, almost exclusively, wares 
and vases rather than figures. The collec¬ 
tion grew to include large vases, pieces from 
table services, and tea, coffee, and chocolate 
services. In adding to the collection of his 
parents, Henry Arnhold continued to follow 

MUSEUM SHOP 

The Museum Shop offers a wide selection 
of scholarly and popular books, stationery, 
prints, and gift items related to the Fricks 
exhibitions and collections. You can visit 
the shop during regular Collection hours or 
purchase items online at www.frick.org. 

Members always receive a 10 percent 
discount on Museum Shop purchases. 


their taste and preferences in many ways. He 
took a new direction, however, in acquiring 
significant blue-and-white objects commis¬ 
sioned by August II that bore the mark of 
his famed Japanese Palace, just as he did in 
acquiring fifteen cabinet and dessert figures 
in 2006. The result is a rich and profoundly 
personal collection of exquisite objects, 
which, although well known to specialists, 
has never before been the subject of a major 
public exhibition. 

The Arnhold Collection of Meissen Porce¬ 
lain was organized by Director Anne L. Poulet 
and Maureen Cassidy-Geiger, guest curator. 
It is made possible, in part, by the generous 
support of the Arnhold Foundation. 

Lectures 

Sundays at Noon 

July 13, 20, and 27 and August 10,17, and 24 

Gallery Conversations 
at The Frick Collection 

The Frick Collection is pleased to offer 
Gallery Conversations for the public on 
scheduled Sundays in July and August. 
Participants will study and discuss selected 
masterpieces from the permanent collection 
with the Frick’s Head of Education, Rika 
Burnham. 

The Conversations are free with museum 
admission but reservations are required. 
Please register online at www.frick.org. 


Concerts 

The Frick Collections seventieth concert sea¬ 
son begins with exciting performances by two 
internationally acclaimed ensembles. Concert 
tickets, $25 each, are available by telephone 
at (212) 547-0715, online at www.frick.org, 
and by mail. (Please direct mail requests to 
the Concert Department and enclose a check 
payable to The Frick Collection, along with 
a telephone number.) Children under ten are 
not admitted. The program also can be heard 
in the Garden Court, where no tickets are 
required. All sales are final; programs, artists, 
and dates are subject to change. 

Tuesday, July 8, at 6:00 

Calefax 

Oboe, clarinet, saxophone, bass clarinet, 
and bassoon: Goemans; Rameau; Ravel, Le 
Tombeau de Couperin; Scriabin; Herzog; 
Tchaikovsky, Miniature from the Nutcracker; 
Tchaikovsky/Ellington, Nutcracker Jazz Suite 

Tuesday, August 12, at 6:00 

Ensemble Caprice 

Recorder, baroque flute , cello, baroque guitar, 
and percussion: Schmelzer, gypsy music from 
Uhrovska zbierka; Telemann; Vivaldi; Ortiz 

Exhibitions, lectures, and concerts are made 
possible through the generosity of the Fellows of 
The Frick Collection and other donors. 



The Arnhold 
Collection of 
Meissen Porcelain, 
1710-50 

794 pages 
hardcover $275.00 
softcover $85.00 



Building The 
Frick Collection 

125 pages 
hardcover $25.95 
softcover $14.95 
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Visit our Web site at www.frick.org. 


Sir Anthony Van Dyck (1599-1641), 
Portrait of a Genoese Noblewoman, 1622-27, 
oil on canvas, The Frick Collection 


The Frick Collection 

1 East 70th Street 

New York, New York 10021 

(212) 288-0700 


Collection Hours 

10:00 to 6:00 Tuesday through 
Saturday; 11:00 to 5:00 Sundays; 
closed Mondays and holidays 


Admission 

Members receive unlimited free 
admission to The Frick Collection. 
Adults, $15.00; $10.00 for seniors; 

$5.00 for students; on Sundays from 
11:00 to 1:00, visitors are invited to “pay 
what you wish.” Children under ten are 
not admitted, and those under sixteen 
must be accompanied by an adult. 


Frick Art Reference Library 

10 East 71st Street 
New York, New York 10021 
(212) 288-8700 


Library Hours 

10:00 to 5:00 Monday through 
Friday; 9:30 to 1:00 Saturdays; closed 
Sundays, holiday weekends, Saturdays 
in June and July, and during the month 
of August. The Library is open to all 
researchers free of charge. 


Membership 

For information regarding your 
membership or to give a membership 
as a gift, please call the membership 
department at (212) 547-0707. 


The Museum Shop 

The Museum Shop is open during 
regular Collection hours. You also may 
purchase items online at www.frick.org 
or by telephone at (212) 547-6848. 




































